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MR.  VlCE-ClJANCELLOR, 

AS  you  did  me  the  honour  of  request- 
ing that  I  would  print  the  following  Lecture, 
I  have  in  consequence  submitted  it  to  the  press, 
although,  1  fear,  it  contains  little  which  will 
merit  your  attention,  that  of  the  University,  or 
the  public.  The  composition  of  a  detached 
Lecture  must  necessarily  accommodate  itself 
to  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to  its  recital: 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  possible 
to  enter  minutely  into  the  details  of  a  subject 
so  extensive  and  so  arduous,  as  that  on  which 
the  Lecture  treats.  ,1  endeavoured  in  the  course 
of  the  long  vacation  to  remedy  the  defect,  but 
I  found  that  the  work,  if  I  should  allow  myself 
to  enter  into  it  as  I  could  wish,  would  increase 
to  a  size  which  must  completely  prevent  any 
immediate  publication.  I  have  therefore  left 
the  discussions  nearly  as  they  were  originally 
written. 

Should  the  observations  which  I  have  made 
respecting  the   nature   and   effect   of  the  Exa- 
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urinations,  the  abolition  of  residence  for  the 
Master's  degree,  and  the  non-attendance  of  the 
public  Lectures  consequent  on  these  measures, 
induce  any  Members  of  Convocation,  who  have 
more  power  and  ability  than  myself,  to  turn  their 
attention  earnestly  to  this  subject,  I  shall  think 
that  the  publication  of  this  Lecture  may  not  have 
been  altogether  useless. 

I  remain 

Respectfully  yours, 

. 

T.  SILVER. 


October  10,  1822. 


LECTURE 

ON  THE 

STUDY  OF  ANGLO-SAXON 


I  REGRET  that  the  term  prescribed  by  the 
founder  of  these  Lectures,  should  prevent  my 
pursuing  many  of  those  discussions  which  I  have 
commenced.  As  this  is  the  last  time  1  shall 
have  the  honour  of  reading,  I  shall  take  the  op- 
portunity of  pointing  out  the  particular  line  of 
studies,  which  it  appears  to  me  may  be  requisite 
for  obtaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  as  that  language  is  in  itself  valuable 
only  as  it  leads  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
our  present  English,  I  shall  comprehend  within 
the  range  of  that  study  all  those  cognate  dialects 
of  the  Teutonic  or  German,  which  throw  light 
on  the  structure  and  philosophy  of  our  mother 
tongue.  In  taking  this  view,  I  am  aware  I  am 
marking  out  a  wide  and  extensive  field,  over  which 
it  will  be  neither  agreeable  to  travel  or  to  rest, 
and  whose  circuit  perhaps  cannot  be  completed 
in  the  short  space  allotted  to  those  who  hold 
the  Professor's  chair.  But  the  Rawlinson  Pro- 
fessorship must  be  considered  as  highly  valuable 
and  useful  to  the  University,  if  we  merely  regard 
it  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  within  it  a  par- 
ticular species  of  knowledge,  which  might  other- 


wise  become  extinct :  to  the  equal  diffusion  of 
this  knowledge  the  mode  of  election  ordained 
by  the  Founder  is  very  well  fitted,  and  probably 
this  effect  determined  him  in  making  the  existing 
regulations.  It  is  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
allotted  period  that  the  person  who  fills  the  chair 
will  begin  to  view  the  extent,  the  nature,  and 
the  importance  of  his  labours,  and  that  they  are 
connected  with  the  greater  part  of  the  languages 
of  Europe. 

I  wish  therefore  to  consider  at  present  the 
light  and  illustrations  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  may  receive  from  or  convey  to  its 
sister  dialects  on  the  continent ;  the  connec- 
tion all  these  Gothic  dialects  still  retain  with 
modern  English ;  and  the  utility  to  be  derived 
from  them  all  in  forming  the  ground-work  of 
those  studies,  which  in  all  human  probability 
will  be  instituted  in  this  University,  when  the 
College  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  mo- 
dern languages  is  founded.  I  shall  glance  but 
cursorily  on  the  long  train  of  ages  and  languages 
which  pass  in  review  before  the  mind  in  pursuing 
this  course,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  the  great 
authorities  who  have  undertaken  this  pursuit 
before  me.  This  extensive  view  of  the  subject 
is  in  some,  though  different  degrees  necessary 
for  every  student  of  language  in  Europe ;  but 
for  those  who  wish  completely  to  trace  the 
British  language,  it  is  of  the  first  necessity.  The 
speech  of  this  country  is  like  its  commerce, 
nearly  all  Europe  has  contributed  to  it,  and  par- 


licularly  the  northern  part ;  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  each  people,  in  order 
to  assign  to  the  proper  owners  their  particular 
additions.  On  this  account  our  language  is 
singularly  varied  and  irregular ;  copious,  yet 
defective,  in  grammar  and  analogy ;  for  it  has 
taken  only  detached  links  in  the  chain  of  ex- 
pression and  thought,  leaving  the  remainder, 
which  are  often  necessary  «o  understand  the 
sense,  buried  in  the  sister  dialects,  from  which 
they  originally  came.  This  circumstance  is  also 
the  chief  cause  of  the  complaint  which  Johnson 
and  subsequent  lexicographers  have  made,  that 
the  history  of  the  English  language  has  hitherto 
been  never  correctly  written  ;  a  complaint  which 
will  probably  continue  to  be  made,  until  an 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  is  undertaken  by  a 
society  of  men,  who  can  each  take  his  depart- 
ment, and  divide  the  labour  amongst  them.  In 
this  way  the  illustrations  of  intelligent  etymolo- 
gists, each  occupying  himself  in  his  own  language, 
can  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  th.e  phi- 
losophic lexicographer,  by  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment, can  trace  his  words  through  their  polyglot 
senses.  A  work  of  this  kind  would  be  worthy 
of  a  great  nation ;  and  I  contemplate  with  satis- 
faction the  share  which  there  is  reason  to  hope 
the  University  may  take  in  these  labours,  the 
advantages  which  it  may  confer  on  literature, 
and  the  reputation  it  may  gain  to  itself  from  the 
well-directed  and  systematic  exertions  of  a  body 
of  men,  specially  commissioned  to  the  investi- 
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gation.  In  this  pursuit  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage is  of  the  first  importance,  and  is  the  first 
object  which  presents  itself,  and  it  must  be 
studied  by  all  the  Northern  nations,  to  France 
inclusive.  Even  the  Italian  and  Spanish  are 
occasionally  not  complete  in  their  etymologies 
without  it. 

When  the  Anglo-Saxon  student  is  somewhat 
advanced  in  his  knowledge,  he  should  undertake 
to  learn  the  German  language,  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  little  more  than  a  continuation  of 
that  dialect,  increased  by  time,  and  the  power  it 
possesses,  and  which  is  so  peculiar  to  itself  of 
combining  an  infinity  of  complex  words  out  of 
its  own  simple  syllables,  and  of  weaving  from 
its  own  materials  an  endless  tissue  of  expressions. 
It  is  interesting  and  curious  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  remark  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
these  polysyllabic  words  are  in  their  simple 
elementary  syllables,  nothing  more  than  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  our  modern  and  plain  English.  Al- 
though it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  or  hearing  to 
discover  the  words  in  their  complex  and  long 
disguise:  a  little  attention  to  this  mode  of 
German  combination  would  clearly  demonstrate 
the  strong  affinity  which  exists  between  the 
present  English  and  the  German;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  its  cognate  dialects  being  the  con- 
necting  medium. 

The  German  language  is  so  rich  in  works  of 
laborious  research,  that  incalculable  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  them.  Research  of  all 


kind  is  admirable,  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
German ;  and  in  these  respecting  their  own  lan- 
guage they  have  been  of  late  very  much  and 
very  successfully  employed.  Scarcely  any  of 
these  works  have  been  translated,  many  of  them 
are  not  even  known.  To  a  person  once  master 
of  these  stores,  much  labour  and  time  will  be 
saved,  and  a  knowledge  of  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Dutch,  after  the  attainment  of  this  language,  is 
comparatively  easy. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  important  works 
which  German  literature  affords,  is  a  Grammar, 
published  about  two  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Grimm.  It  is  not  yet  indeed  com- 
plete, and  from  the  great  labour  necessary  to 
finish  it,  it  cannot  soon  be  rendered  so.  But  it 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all,  who  wish  to 
study  the  history  of  the  German  language.  To 
the  student  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  the 
languages  of  the  North  of  Europe,  both  in  their 
ancient  and  modern  state,  it  is  indispensable. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  present/at  one 
view,  a  Polyglot  Grammar  of  all  the  different 
dialects  of  the  German  language,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  In  order  to  compass  this  design, 
he  classes  them  into  certain  divisions,  according 
to  their  affinities.  He  begins  with  the  Gothic 
of  Ulphilas  as  the  oldest,  and  carries  the  lan- 
guage down  to  modern  times.  This  arrange- 
ment consists  of  the  Gothic ;  the  Alt  Hoch 
Deutche  or  Old  High  German ;  Alt  Nieder 
Deutche  or  Old  Sackson;  the  Anglo-Sackson ; 
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Old    Frisick    or    dialect    of    Frieseland ;     Old 
Northern    Scandinavian    or    Icelandic.      These 
are  considered  as  ancient  languages.     He  then 
treats  of  most  of  them  in  their  middle  or  inter- 
mediate state;  as  middle  High  German  and  Low 
German;  and   lastly,  the  present   state  of  the 
Swedish,    Danish,    modern    German,    modern 
Dutch  or  Low  German,  and  English.     Each  of 
these  Grammars  has  a  table  of  terminations  in 
the  different  parts  of  speech  attached  to  it,  by 
means  of  which   the  change  and   difference  of 
inflection    of   the    same    language,    in    separate 
states,  or  the  various  dialects  themselves,  may  be 
compared  with  each  other.     In  the  account  of 
the  ancient  dialects,  a  short  history  is  given  of 
the  sources  of  information  from  whence  his  au- 
thorities are  taken  ;   of  the  manuscripts,  their  au- 
thors and  editors;  together  with  a  list  of  the  best 
Glosses   and   Lexicons   either    published   or  in 
manuscript.     The  work  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Gothic  Polyglot  Grammar,  and  as 
the  first,  clear,  and  systematic  attempt  to  enable 
a  scholar  to  study  all  the  different  dialects  of  the 
Teutonic  in  a  synopsis.  This  appears  the  best  mode 
to  a  student,  who  would  obtain  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Gothic, 
in  order  to  trace  the  affinities  of  our  own  tongue, 
and  is  that  which  would  be  proper  for  a  society 
to   adopt,  who   must  make  modern  languages 
their  official  study.     I  think  I  have  enumerated 
in  this  list  twelve  languages,  besides  English; 
but  the  difference  of  many  of  them  is  only  that 


of  dialect,  rather  than  entire  separation  from  each 
other.  The  words  are  in  a  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
amples the  same;  and  although  a  separate 
Grammar  must  be  learnt  for  each,  yet  the 
memory  is  not  burthened  with  a  multiplicity  of 
terms.  The  numerous  tribes  of  Germans  which 
burst,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  from  their 
native  forests  and  wilds  to  overturn  the  Roman 
empire,  have  generally  been  classed  into  four 
leading  divisions,  which  correspond  with  the 
four  leading  distinctions  of  the  Teutonic  or 
German ;  the  Gothic  tribes ;  the  Old  High 
German ;  the  Old  Low  German ;  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian. The  Goths  in  Ravenna,  Lombard y, 
and  Spain,  belonged  to  the  first;  the  Franks 
were  a  branch  of  the  High  German;  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  Nieder  Dutch  or  Low  German; 
the  Danes  chiefly  but  not  entirely  were  Scandi- 
navians. But  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  an 
individual  to  acquire  an  acquaintance  sufficiently 
extensive  with  the  works  written  in  all  these 
dialects,  and  spoken  by  these  different  people ; 
and  view  through  that  knowledge  words  in  all 
their  positions  and  significations,  and  mark  them 
for  his  purpose,  when  in  their  fittest  shape  and 
most  apt  sense.  These  opportunities  can  occur 
only  to  societies,  who  can  act  collectively,  and  in 
which  each  member  taking  his  allotted  part,  the 
whole  body  of  language  may  be  easily  investi- 
gated. When  this  method  is  regularly  adopted, 
time  would  produce  a  Gothic  Polyglot  Dic- 
tionary, in  which  the  history,  progress,  and  varia- 
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tion  of  significations,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
in  words,  might  be  marked  with  as  much  accu- 
racy, as  the  varieties  of  inflection  are  in  the 
Polyglot  Grammar.  Expense  ought  not  to 
limit  or  render  a  work  of  this  nature  imperfect, 
an  injury  of  which  Johnson  heavily  "complains 
in  his  Dictionary  ;  and  it  should  be  authenticated 
with  a  well  selected  body  of  authorities,  compiled 
under  the  inspection  of  men  versed  in  the  general 
philosophy  of  Grammar,  and  the  particular  ge- 
nius and  character  of  that  class  of  language 
before  them.  A  Dictionary  of  this  kind  would 
be  equally  important  and  interesting,  and  the 
combined  and  comparative  view  would  afford 
clear  and  decisive  information  in  ascertaining 
significations  and  etymologies,  which  separate 
investigation,  although  conducted  in  the  very 
best  way,  could  never  bring  to  light.  It  would 
also  furnish  most  valuable  materials  for  meta- 
physical research  ;  the  various  significations  of 
words,  which  in  their  origin  were  evidently  the 
same,  although  they  differ  when  scattered  widely 
through  different  dialects,  would  throw  many 
new  lights  on  the  movements  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  regulated. 
I  here  make  no  allusion  to  the  Celtic  and  Scla- 
vonic languages,  which  are  part  of  the  languages 
of  Europe.  I  confine  myself  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  which  is  a 
separate  genus  of  speech  as  distinct  from  either 
of  the  former,  as  they  are  also  from  each  other; 
the  Gothic  dialects  also  are  far  more  important  in 


the  understanding  of  our  own  language.  Neither 
have  I  noticed  the  study  of  the  dialects,  which  are 
supposed  to  exist  to  this  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Caucasus,  or  in  the  Old  Persian 
dialect,  or  in  the  Sanscrit.  But  perhaps  many 
years  will  not  elapse,  before  information  collected 
from  these  distant  parts  may  be  added  to  the 
other  classes.  All  parties  agree  that  there  are 
languages  closely  connected  with  the  Gothic 
still  existing  in  Asia,  from  which  that  language 
originally  came,  and  the  Sanscrit  has  been  par- 
ticularly selected,  as  remarkable  for  its  affinities 
with  it ;  but  at  present  knowledge  on  this  subject 
is  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  To  these 
Gothic  affinities,  those  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  supply  should  be  added  :  they 
are  as  important  in  point  of  number  as  of  utility, 
and  in  many  cases  it  may  be  doubted  which 
language  supplies  the  original  authority. 

The  prospectus  laid  down  by  Grimm  is  not 
altogether  new.  %  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  his 
Dictionary,  has  drawn  out  a  similar  table  of 
languages  in  affinity  with  English.  Celebrated 
Northern  Scholars  have  pursued  a  like  tract  on 
the  authority  of  Hickes ;  and  it  was  probable, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  Junius  and  Hickes, 
that  Grimm  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  present 
arrangement;  to  their  plan  he  has  added  the 
middle  and  modern  state  of  these  dialects,  which 
Northern  Scholars  trace  no  farther  than  to  the 
twelfth  century,  or  thereabouts.  Hickes's  The- 
saurus contains  four  distinct  Grammars,  the 
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Gothic,  or  language  of  the  Silver  Book  of  Ul- 
philas;  the  Franco-Teutonic,  or  that  dialect  of 
the    High   German,   which    the    French    spoke 
before  they  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invaded  Gaul; 
and  this  division  contains  the  two  classes  of  Old 
High  German.  There  is  a  letter  of  Junius  extant, 
in  which  he  says,  that  he  was  diligently  exer- 
cising himself  in  a  comparison  of  the  different 
German  glosses;  in  this  study  he  passed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  life,  and  recommended 
the  same  course  to  other  students.    But  many 
remains  of  this  variety  of  the  Teutonic  are  so  like 
some  states  of  the  English  dialects,  that  I  think 
it  has  nearly   as  many  pretensions  to  be   con- 
sidered a  branch  of  our  English  speech,  as  the 
Danish  or  Norman  Saxon,  and  its  comparison 
with  Anglo-Saxon  is  very  necessary.     There  is 
the  highest  probability,  that  a  part  of  the  tribes 
speaking  it  were  in  England  from  a  very  remote 
antiquity ;    and  that  both  High  and  Low  Ger- 
man were  introduced  here  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  Heptarchy,  and  that  the  people  composing 
it  spoke   many  dialects,   of  which  the  Franco- 
Teutonic  was  one.     The  third  Grammar  is  that 
of  the   Old   Northern   or  Icelandic ;  Northern 
Norse,  or  Norwegian,  is  perhaps  the  most  proper 
name,  because  it  points  to  the  origin  of  the  lan- 
guage in  Norway,  previous  to  its  being  carried 
into  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century  by  a  colony 
from  Norway. 

The  last  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  with 
its  varieties  of  Danish  and  Norman  corruptions. 
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It  is  plain,  therefore,   that   our  great  Gothic 
scholars  have  considered  this  collective  mode  of 
studying  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  best,  by  furnish- 
ing the  student  with  the  elementary  means  of 
learning   them,  joined   in   one  work:  from  the 
Maeso-Gothic  Hickes,  Lye,  and  Junius  appear 
resolved  that  the  student  shall  not  escape;  for 
the  Grammar  is  printed  together,  and  the  Gospels 
occupy  the  pages  of  their  publication  conjointly. 
As  I  have  in  a  former  Lecture  pointed  out  the 
great   similarity   between   the   Ulphilan   Gothic 
and  English,  I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have 
said.     I  then  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Bible,  translated  in   the  fourth   century  by 
Bishop  Ulphilas,  would  in  time  be  discovered, 
and  my  conjecture  has  partly  been  confirmed. 
The   Librarian    of    Milan    has    discovered    the 
whole  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  together  with  a  copious  Com- 
mentary.    He  has  also  found  many  other  de- 
tached fragments  of  the  language;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  time  and  research  will  complete 
the  discovery  of  the  remainder  of  the  translation: 
and  should  this  happen,  the  public  may  congra- 
tulate itself  on  possessing  a  written  monument  of 
the  English  language,  as  old  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.   As  this  translation,  although  it  might  have 
refined    and    fixed,   could   not   altogether  have 
formed,  the  dialect,  we  may  be  enabled,  through 
the  possession  of  this  valuable  book,  to  speak 
with  tolerable  certainty  of  our  present  speech  as 
early  as  the  Christian  sera. 
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It  is  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  whole 
Bible  was  ever  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon. 
We  possess  the  Gospels  and  the  Psalms,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  affix  any  name  to  the  translation  in 
any  correct  period.  We  have  also  detached  parts, 
and  paraphrastic  versions  of  parts,  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  regular  translations  have  come 
down  to  us  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  interlineations 
of  Latin  versions,  made  to  assist  Anglo-Saxon 
priests.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  possess  any 
considerable  relics  in  that  language,  which  the 
scrutinizing  and  indefatigable  eye  of  Wanley  has 
not  noticed  in  his  very  excellent  catalogue.  But 
it  is  highly  probable  that  translations  should  have 
been  made  at  some  time  from  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth  centuries ;  and  it  has  repeatedly  been 
maintained  that  Bede  translated  the  Scriptures; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  distinguish 
whether  our  present  remains  contain  any  parts  of 
those  early  works.  It  is  generally  said,  that  the 
early  translations  were  lost  in  the  confusion  at- 
tending the  Danish  invasion :  but  it  appears  to 
me  very  improbable,  that  works  of  such  general 
use,  and  which  must  have  been  found  in  every 
religious  house,  should  have  been  entirely  lost. 
The  King's  library  at  Paris,  and  indeed 
other  public  libraries,  may  contain  many  stores 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  or  at  least  of  that 
dialect  of  German,  which  the  early  Franks  spoke 
when  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  which  Grimm 
denominates  Old  Saxon.  The  modern  French 
have  never  been,  nor  are  they  at  present,  sen- 
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sible  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture in  investigating  their  own  language ;  but,  like 
ourselves,  they  must  have  possessed  both  Psalters 
and  religious  books  filled  with  interlineations ; 
and  through  their  means  we  might  recover  much 
at  present  supposed  to  be  lost.  The  conversion 
of  Clovis  took  place  as  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
and  the  same  necessities  which  produced  our  in- 
terlineations, must  have  rendered  some  plan  of 
this  kind  necessary  from  the  period  of  their  con- 
version. 

If  we  could  complete  our  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
lation, we  should  have  a  chain  of  authority  for 
our  language  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  extending 
through  a  wide  space  of  time,  at  intervals  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  years;  that  of" 
Ulphilas,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Wickliffe's  Bible, 
and  the  present ;  together  with  many  irregular 
and  paraphrastic  versions,  accompanying  each  of 
these  more  regular  works.  Perhaps  few  countries 
could  boast  such  well-authenticated  materials. 
From  these  Bibles  exclusively  it  would  answer 
to  compose  a  Tetraglott  Grammar,  and  Dic- 
tionary, and  Bible,  keeping  them  distinct  from 
all  other  works. 

Schilter's  Thesaurus  is  a  book  of  a  nature 
similar  to  Hickes's  Thesaurus,  for  the  study  of 
the  early  language  of  the  French  and  Old  Ger- 
man. It  consists  of  two  volumes,  full  of  early 
specimens  of  different  antiquity,  and  the  third  is 
a  dictionary.  Of  this  dialect  Junius  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  fond,  and  to  have  applied 
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himself  to  the  cultivation  of  it  with  no  less  eager- 
ness than  to  the  Gothic.  There  are  in  the  Bod- 
leian eight  different  volumes  of  Junius's  manu- 
scripts, containing  Lexicons  of  different  ages  : 
some  of  them  have  never  been  published ;  parts 
of  them  probably  may  have  been  transposed  into 
the  etymology.  The  greater  part  of  these  vo- 
lumes are  occupied  with  the  works  contained 
in  Schilter,  and  with  dialects  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, gradually  gliding  into  the  Anglo-Saxon; 
a  property  which  renders  them  highly  im- 
portant to  Englishmen.  Much  of  them  is  taken 
from  Otfrid  and  Tatian.  Otfrid  is  one  of  the 
most  essential,  as  well  as  the  earliest,  authors 
who  wrote.  He  translated  the  Gospels:  and  the 
translation,  although  it  is  reported  to  be  the 
earliest  state  of  the  French  language,  is  certainly 
much  more  like  English  than  the  present  modern 
French.  In  Otfrid's  letter  to  Luitberd,  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  there  are  some  very  curious  directions 
respecting  the  writing  of  German,  and  the  method 
of  noting  it.  It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  Ger- 
man had  scarcely  ever  before  been  written,  al- 
though Charlemagne  certainly  relaxed  from  the 
cares  of  empire  by  studying  his  own  language, 
in  which  he  partly  composed  a  Grammar.  It  is 
ascertained  that  he  compiled  a  collection  of 
German  national  songs ;  and  a  small  fragment  of 
a  body  of  laws  enacted  by  him  is  preserved  to 
us.  This  fragment  is  to  be  found  in  an  old 
history  of  Treves,  and  it  much  resembles  Anglo- 
Saxon.  These  works  are  somewhat  earlier  than 
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those  of  Otfrid,  and  would  form  an  sera  in  German 
literature,  should  they  ever  be  discovered  complete. 
Schilter  says,  "  Quoque  tempore  Caroli  Magni 
"  Strabo.  Rhabanus  et  Haimo  idem  sacrum 
"  volumen  in  vulgarem  linguam  convertisse  le- 
"  guntur.  Quorum  tamen  opus  tarn  cito  interiisse 
"  dolendum  est."  Until,  therefore,  these  works 
are  found,  we  must  regard  Otfrid  as  the  first  who 
composed  this  translation,  about  the  year  870, 
which  was  in  Alfred's  time ;  and  as  we  have 
numerous  compositions  of  Alfred's,  the  dialect 
of  the  same  age  may  be  readily  compared.  The 
work  is  in  rhyme,  but  we  have  no  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  of  that  age  in  rhyme.  Alfred's  poetic  ver- 
sion of  Boethius  is  in  short  verses  of  five  or  six 
syllables,  connected  poetically  in  a  way  not  very 
intelligible,  nor  very  harmonious. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  great  secret  of  the 
metre  consists  in  placing  the  accent  so  as  to  form 
rhythm  :  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  this, 
because  accent  to  this  hour  regulates,  together 
with  rhyme,  English  versification.  This  accent, 
accompanied  by  an  occasional  resolution  and 
contraction  of  syllables,  such  as  we  meet  with  in 
Chaucer,  regulated  the  rhythm  of  the  verse.  In 
Otfrid's  verse  this  rhythm  is  intermixed  with 
rhyme.  In  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  we 
have  no  rhyme.  It  would  be  highly  useful,  not 
only  on  this  but  on  many  other  accounts,  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  two  sister  dialects  of  this 
period  ;  because  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
language  in  both,  which  can  be  assigned  to  this 
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age  on  unquestionable  authority,  whilst  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  ascertain  that  of  succeeding  ages 
with  so  much  precision :  the  sera  also  of  Charle- 
magne and  Alfred  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
all  those  who  at  present  inhabit  the  countries 
over  which  these  extraordinary  men  ruled.  The 
policy  pursued  by  those  princes  affects  materially 
the  laws  and  customs  prevalent  at  present  in  their 
respective  empires.  Schilter's  Thesaurus  con- 
tains specimens  of  the  German  language  in  va- 
rious stages,  until  it  becomes  entirely  fixed,  and 
nearly  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Luther. 

To  Otfrid  succeeded  various  writers,  such  as 
Kero,  the  author  of  the  Evangelical  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  of  the  Life  of  St.  Anno,  and  several 
others,  whom  Hickes  enumerates  as  the  sources 
from  which  he  compiled  his  Franco-Teutonic 
Grammar.  But  the  works  of  Otfrid,  and  a  ma- 
nuscript, called  the  Cotton  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, at  present  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
formed  his  chief  authorities.  The  last  of  these  is 
Willeramus,  Abbot  of  Ebersberg,  a  monastery 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in 
1085.  This  carries  the  Franco-Teutonic  down  to 
the  sera  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  is  an  epoch 
in  our  language  as  well  as  our  history ;  and  it 
is  equally  so  for  the  language  of  France,  of  which 
the  earliest  specimen  of  any  extent  exists  in  the 
Norman  French  of  the  Laws  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, made  and  published  in  England,  for  the 
direction  of  Englishmen  subsequent  to  the  Con- 
quest. They  are  preserved  in  Wilkins's  Leges 
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Anglo-Saxonica?.  It  appears  from  them  that  the 
leading  principles  of  French  grammar  were  fixed 
at  that  time :  and  they  have  not  materially 
changed  since,  although  many  additions  and  re- 
finements have  been  added  to  them.  The  ortho- 
graphy also  has  been  much  altered,  and  the 
French  language,  by  the  rejection  of  many  con- 
sonants, and  a  variety  of  changes,  all  tending  to 
lighten  and  polish  it,  has  assumed  its  present  airy 
and  cultivated  form,  But  this  circumstance  for- 
cibly proves  the  truth,  that  the  people  of  Europe 
are  no  less  intimately  connected  by  language  than 
by  other  relations  :  for  the  French  are  obliged  to 
come  to  England  for  the  first  written  specimen 
of  their  language,  and  the  Germans  must  have 
recourse  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  whilst  we  ourselves  gain  much  useful  in- 
formation from  the  writings  of  Otfrid,  and  collect 
many  expressions  from  them  which  are  English 
even  at  the  present  moment,  but  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Gospels  of  Otfrid  earlier  than  1  have 
been  enabled  to  trace  them,  even  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts.  I  cannot  enter  at  present  into 
any  length  on  this  subject,  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  note  one  or  two  resemblances  in  passing.  In  a 
foreign  dialect,  written  in  Alsace  in  the  ninth 
century,  we  meet  with  expressions  like  these  : 
Waz  duast  thu  man  hier ;  which  scarcely  needs 
translation  ;  and  many  other  lines,'  containing  as 
strong  a  resemblance  to  our  present  English, 
may  be  selected.  We  meet  continually  with  the 
expressions,  thu  bist,  thu  wilt,  woldest,  scoldest, 
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wast,  he  is,  and  he  was.  The  st,  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verb, 
appears  almost  invariably  in  Otfrid's  writings. 
The  prepositions  also,  conjunctions,  and  many 
other  particles  of  speech  used  in  connecting 
words  and  sentences,  are  used  as  they  are  with 
us  at  present  in  very  many  instances;  and  in  some 
I  think  the  use  of  them  is  prior  to  any  instances 
to  be  found  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Many  passages  in 
Otfrid  are  most  happily  made  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  the  French  language  was  formed, 
and  the  rules  which  determined  those  who  fixed 
it.  So  scribent  Gotes  Theganna.  "  So  write 
God  Thegns."  The  so  is  strictly  an  English 
idiom ;  scribent  is  pure  Latin  ;  but  the  ent  is  the 
third  person  plural  of  all  the  French  verbs  at 
present;  and  the  first  and  second  persons  plural, 
ending  in  s  and  ez,  still  maintain  so  strong  an 
affinity  with  the  Latin,  that  they  are  clearly  de- 
rived from  it :  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  second 
person  singular,  which  ends  in  s.  Somewhat 
further  on  we  meet  the  line,  Sic  doent  iz  jftl 
suatzi.  "  They  do  it  very  sweetly."  Here  our 
English  verb  do,  which  in  Saxon  would  have 
been  doetk,  is  made  to  assume  a  Latin  form,  like 
scribent.  In  Lambecius's  catalogue  of  the  Im- 
perial Library,  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  manu- 
script of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  which  proves 
that  other  German  dialects  were  not  less  like 
English  than  this  of  Otfrid's.  It  contains  the 
conversation  of  our  Saviour  with  the  Samaritan 
woman,  in  a  paraphrastic  version,  and  runs  thus: 
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Bat  er  sick  getrincan  daz  vip  ther  thara  quam. 
tl  Bad  he  or  asked  he  that  wife  to  drink  that  there 
came."  And  the  answer  of  the  woman  is  no  less 
English  than  the  preceding,  both  in  words  and 
idiom,  particularly  the  idiom  of  the  common 
people,  and  that  of  our  old  ballads  : 

Bivaz  ketost  thu  guot  man, 
"  What  dost  thou  good  man," 

Daz  ih  thir  geba  drincan. 

"  That  I  should  give  thee  to  drink." 

These  specimens  are  clear  proofs  of  the  re- 
semblance of  these  early  dialects,  even  to  our 
language  in  its  present  state ;  and  these  lines  are 
written  evidence  that  the  Latin  was  the  model 
in  forming  the  French  verb.  At  this  period  the 
Latin  had  become  a  dead  language;  and  it  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  modern  tongues 
that  it  was  so,  for  upon  this  fixed  and  immove- 
able  mould  our  present  speech  was  formed,  as 
upon  a  skeleton;  many  Latin  words  were  incor- 
porated into  the  current  dialect  of  the  day;  these 
preserved  either  their  exact  form,  or  one  very 
similar,  and  these  once  adopted  formed  a  model 
for  the  rest. 

The  French  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  came  in 
closer  contact  with  the  people,  manners,  and 
language  of  Rome  than  ourselves,  and  therefore 
more  of  Latin  termination  is  incorporated  in  their 
language  than  our  own.  But  in  both  countries 
the  mode  of  writing  was  regulated  by  men  whose 
notions  of  grammar  and  language  were  formed 
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on  one  model;  and  this  uniformity  contributed  to 
make  the  languages  resemble  each  other.  In  the 
formation  of  our  verb  we  were  not  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  Latin  inflection,  for  which 
our  own  position,  and  that  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  abroad,  very  well  account.  For  above 
twelve  hundred  years  there  is  authentic  proof 
that  the  third  person  singular  in  the  English  verb 
ended  in  th,  which  ending  is  certainly  original. 
During  much  of  that  period  that  inflection  ex- 
tended to  all  the  persons  plural,  as  we  may  read, 
in  the  old  Wykamical  motto,  Manners  maketh 
man.  The  second  person  singular  appears  to 
have  ended  in  st,  and  is  like  the  Franco-Teutonic 
of  Otfrid.  These  are  both  pure  Gothic. 

Muratori,  in  some  tables  at  the  end  of  his 
works,  has  very  beautifully  exhibited  the  process 
by  which  the  Italian  language  was  formed  from 
the  Latin.  The  same  process  took  place  in 
Spain ;  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  move 
round  Europe,  and  trace  its  language  differing 
from  Latin  almost  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  Rome. 

Hickes  complains  of  the  great  variety  and 
irregularity  of  inflection  in  the  verbs  and  substan- 
tives  of  the  Franco-Teutonic:  but  this  circum- 
stance, although  it  increases  the  difficulty  in 
acquiring  it,  renders  it  more  valuable,  since  it 
makes  us  acquainted  with  it  in  its  early  state, 
and  is  a  proof  that  it  was  noted  down  accurately 
and  as  it  was  spoken  in  a  state  of  society  when 
language  could  not  possibly  have  been  fixed,  be- 
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cause  it  was  really  unformed.  In  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne and  Alfred,  I  should  suppose  that  the  same 
difference  of  termination  prevailed  in  common 
speech,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  spelling  of 
our  earliest  letters  ;  such  as  we  meet  with  in 
Ferm's  -  Letters,  or  the  correspondence  of  even 
well-educated  people  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
In  such  a  state  of  language,  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  that  the  communications  of  speech 
could  be  very  extensive;  for  under  these  circum- 
stances conversation  must  become  very  soon 
confused  and  unintelligible,  unless  the  sentences 
were  very  short,  and  the  matter  very  simple. 
But  an  almost  endless  variety  of  inflection  is  the 
characteristic  of  most  early  languages,  which 
time  and  every  collision  with  different  nations 
contribute  to  shorten,  until  it  diminishes,  and  at 
last  almost  wears  away :  so  that  you  may  in 
some  measure  trace  the  history  of  a  language  by 
the  loss  of  its  inflections.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  with  us :  and  Adam  Smith,  in  his  very  able 
but  short  treatise  on  language,  has  pointed  out 
very  accurately  the  causes  which  lead  to  their 
decay  and  disuse. 

Grimm,  in  the  preface  to  his  Grammar,  asserts, 
that  every  century  has  decreased  the  number  of 
inflections  found  in  the  German  language :  and 
the  older  the  dialect,  the  moue  numerous  and 
complex  the  endings  which  it  will  contain.  The 
modern  German  contains  at  present,  in  the  sub- 
stantives, six.  The  Old  German  contained 
twenty-five ;  and  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  forty : 
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and  could  this  power  of  termination  be  traced 
farther  back  into  antiquity,  to  a  period  antece- 
dent to  the  form  given  to  language  by  regular 
grammarians,  it  would  be  found  perhaps  as  ex- 
tensive and  variable  as  the  changes  in  orthogra- 
phy or  speech  prevalent  amongst  the  uneducated 
classes.  From  these  the  grammarian  selects  the 
most  common,  and  time  and  collision  with  dif- 
ferent tribes  wear  away  the  rest,  until  few  remain. 
In  England  only  the  solitary  termination  of  the 
genitive  singular,  which  ends  in  is,  remains ;  and 
the  origin  of  this  form  of  speech  is  so  entirely 
forgotten,  that  it  is  very  commonly  written  as  if 
it  were  the  pronoun  possessive  of  the  third  rela- 
tion. In  this  general  curtailment  I  cannot  avoid 
lamenting  the  loss  of  the  genitive  plural,  which 
always  ended  in  a,  and  frequently  in  ena.  Could 
this  very  melodious  termination  have  been  re- 
tained, it  would  have  given  the  English  poet 
nearly  all  the  advantages  of  classic  rhythm,  and 
our  language  might  have  boasted  its  varieties  of 
metre,  devoid  of  rhyme.  We  should  also  have 
escaped  from  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  pre- 
position and  article,  of  the,  of  them,  and  particles 
of  this  class,  which  are  constantly  intruding 
themselves,  in  unceasing  monotony,  and  blunt, 
harsh,  and  nnmelodious  reverberation,  on  the 
poetic  ear.  Whether  any  great  poet  will  be  bold 
enough  to  attempt  its  revival,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  pronounce  ;  but  supposing  its  restoration 
possible,  this  one  change  would  make  our  poetry 
superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  It 


would  be  no  innovation,  and  the  mind  is  prepared 
for  it  by  the  retention  of  the  genitive  singular. 

The  Cotton  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  an  in- 
valuable relict  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
studies  I  am  mentioning.  Hickes  is  at  a  loss 
whether  to  place  it  in  the  class  of  Franco-Teu- 
tonic writings,  or  amongst  the  dialects  of  early 
Saxon,  spoken  here  in  the  early  state  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy. This  manuscript,  to  the  disgrace  of  all 
students  in  early  English  literature,  has  never 
been  entirely  published,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  it;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  its  great  resemblance  to 
the  old  dialects  of  Frieseland,  to  the  Asega  Buch, 
and  the  different  Willkuren  published  by  Wiarda, 
that  it  must  have  either  been  a  dialect  originally 
spoken  in  this  island,  or  one  preserving  the 
highest  resemblance  to  it.  The  mode  of  expres- 
sion in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  in 
the  broad  accent  of  the  remote  parts  of  Oxford- 
shire and  Gloucestershire,  forcibly  remind  the  ear 
of  its  connection  with  it;  and  there  are  some 
parts  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  inflected  like  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  both  in  the  time  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  as  well  as  during  subsequent  in- 
cursions, many  inhabitants  of  Frieseland  set- 
tled in  this  country.  The  Dutch  historians 
invariably  mention  this  fact.  Frieseland,  owing 
to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  province,  has 
been  less  disturbed  by  foreign  invasion  than 
any  other  province  of  Germany :  the  language 
has  consequently  been  preserved  more  unmixed 
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than  that  of  any  other  dialect.  Much  of  it  has 
lately  been  published,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same 
with  Anglo-Saxon,  particularly  that  dialect  which 
leads  into  the  style  of  the  Cotton  Harmony,  and 
the  Franco-Teutonic.  It  continued  to  be  spoken 
unbroken  until  towards  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  probably  is  to  this  day  partly  retained  in 
some  of  the  villages  of  Frieseland,  particularly 
in  the  country  about  Hundelopen  and  Molkerem: 
and  if  any  student  in  Anglo-Saxon  would  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  pass  some  time  in  the 
country  lying  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser, 
he  would  no  doubt  be  enabled  to  make  much 
original  research.  The  Frieselanders  were  the 
neighbours  of  the  Chauci;  and  the  Chauci  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  same  name  with  the  Sacksons, 
with  the  difference  of  the  High  and  Low  German 
and  Roman  spelling.  S  and  c  are  at  this  present 
moment  with  us  similar  sounds,  and  the  Saxons 
themselves  spelt  their  names  with  a  variation 
sufficiently  different  to  warrant  the  supposition. 
The  Asega,  or  Aesga  Buch,  contains  their  written 
laws,  and  it  is  so  like  Saxon,  that  it  differs  no 
more  from  it  than  the  Saxon  Chronicle  does  from 
itself.  The  book  contains  laws  of  different  an- 
tiquity, from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  probably 
down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  assign  to  each  part  its  positive 
antiquity.  But  there  is  the  highest  probability 
that  the  customs  are,  many  of  them,  such  as  ob- 
tained with  this  people  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  some  of  these  laws  must  have  been  made  prior 
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to  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion;  the 
Asega  Buch  may  contain  some  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Chanci ;  that  people  of  whom  Tacitus  gives 
such  a  splendid  account,  and  whom  he  ranks  as  the 
first  amongst  the  nations  of  Germany.  Certainly 
both  the  name  and  race  of  the  Chauci  disappear 
very  suddenly  from  the  theatre  of  history,  and  the 
Saxons  appear  on  nearly  the  same  ground ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  confounded  almost  all  his- 
torians. Suppose  therefore  simply  this  confusion 
of  name,  and  that  the  people  who  came  to  this 
country  were  a  branch  of  the  Chauci,  and  it  will 
give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  great  resem- 
blance existing  between  the  language  spoken  in 
these  islands,  and  those  provinces  which  the 
Chauci  were  known  to  have  inhabited,  and  will 
account  at  the  same  time  for  the  apparent  extinc- 
tion of  the  name. 

Whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  Asega  Buch, 
although  it  is  the  work  of  a  people  separated  by 
time  and  space  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  differs 
very  little  from  it,  and  in  consequence  it  furnishes 
us  with  proof  that  dialects  do  not  differ  so  rapidly 
as  is  generally  supposed,  unless  some  external 
force  of  circumstances  cause  and  increase  the 
difference.  I  think  the  facts  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  sufficient  to  recommend  the  Frisic  and 
Franco-Teutonic  dialects  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  would  either  pursue  the  Anglo-Saxon  for 
itself,  or  wish  to  enter  more  generally  into  the 
study  of  Northern  languages.  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  mention  the  Icelandic,  or  Old  North- 
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ern  :  but  I  fear  I  have  only  time  to  touch  upon  it 
superficially. 

The  Icelandic,  or  Old  Northern  dialect,  cannot 
boast  such  great  antiquity  as  a  written  language 
as  either  the  Maeso-Gothic,  the  Franco-Teutonic, 
or  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  since  it  has  been  made  the 
great  depository  of  the  Gothic  mythology,  which 
has  been  conveyed  to  us  in  the  wild  mysteries 
described  in  the  Edda,  it  is  fully  as  important  in 
the  study  of  Northern  manners  and  language, 
although  it  is  considerably  inferior  in  point  of 
antiquity.  The  language  was  carried  from  Nor- 
way to  Iceland  by  a  colony  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  was  first  noted  down  by  Ssemond,  a  Chris- 
tian priest  of  that  island,  who  was  born  in  1056. 
The  writings  lay  concealed  in  the  diocese  of 
Skalholt  in  Iceland,  until  the  year  1639.  Arnas 
Magnus  and  Bartholinus  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
writings  called  the  Edda,  then  first  noted  by 
Saemond,  were  not  his  composition,  but  were 
copied  at  different  times  from  the  recital  of 
the  native  Icelanders,  at  the  desire  of  persons 
who  wished  that  their  national  traditions  should 
not  be  lost.  This  is  highly  probable,  but  it  is 
impossible  at  this  remote  period  to  trace  with 
much  accuracy  whether  any  and  what  changes 
were  made  at  the  time  of  their  annotation.  But 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  goes  strongly 
to  prove  that  the  Edda  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  speech  used  long  before  it  was  noted. 
The  Icelanders  boast  that  they  have  preserved 
their  speech  unchanged  and  unbroken  from  the 
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time  of  their  first  arrival  on  their  island  to  the 
present  time,  which  is  nearly  nine  hundred  years ; 
and  the  claim  is  allowed  them  by  those  who  are 
most  competent  to  judge.  If  therefore  the  lan- 
guage has  remained  so  immutable  since  their 
arrival,  we  may  suppose  that  the  same  causes 
continued  to  render  it  immutable  antecedently  to 
their  arrival  in  Norway,  unless  they  were  exposed 
to  the  circumstances  which  occasion  rapid 
changes.  The  remote  situation  of  Iceland,  and 
its  removal  from  all  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
is  the  great  cause  of  this  stability.  It  is  an  ad- 
ditional illustration  of  the  arguments  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  the  Frisick  dialect,  and  the  cause 
of  their  great  difference  in  this  respect  from 
modern  English,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly 
broken  by  collision. 

But  the  traditions,  the  mythology,  and  history 
contained  in  the  Edda  render  it  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  antiquarian  and  philosopher, 
than  any  other  book  extant  in  Northern  litera- 
ture ;  the  two  volumes  of  it  which  we  at  present 
possess  contain  the  history  of  those  fictitious 
and  real  personages,  from  whom  the  days  of  our 
week  still  continue  to  be  named  ;  who  were  con- 
sidered by  our  forefathers,  as  Gods,  Patriarchs, 
and  Founders  of  empires,  and  whose  history 
cannot  therefore  be  omitted. 

There  is  no  book  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
speak  as  of  the  Edda;  it  is  occasionally  so 
sublime,  so  wild,  so  unintelligible,  and  so  ridicu- 
lous, that  it  mocks  criticism,  and  seems  by  its 
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very  nature  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  its  laws. 
The  genius  of  the  Edda  plays  in  eccentric  splen- 
dour on  the  very  extremes  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  ;  as  the  sun  at  the  uttermost  boundary 
of  habitable  nature  glares  around  the  icebergs  and 
volcanos  of  Iceland,  surrounded  by  natural  con- 
fusion, unfathomable  abysses,  and  indistinct  and 
overwhelming  imagery :  but  the  book  is  calcu- 
lated no  less  to  instruct  than  to  astonish;  for 
there  is  strong  internal  evidence,  that  it  contains 
original  traditions  unconnected  with  the  Mosaic 
accounts,  although  they  confirm  them.  And  it 
treats  in  a  style  peculiar  to  itself  of  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  things.  The  Fables  connected 
with  the  cosmogony,  the  adventures  and  destiny 
of  Thor,Wodin,  Locke,  and  other  powerful  beings, 
and  the  share  they  will  take  at  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  earth,  are  related  so  singularly,  that 
they  excite  equal  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
contempt;  but  the  language  more  immediately 
concerns  me,  as  it  is  related  to  English  by  its 
resemblance  to  it.  And  Hickes  has  exhorted  all 
scholars  to  study  it,  by  the  decisive  opinion  he 
has  given  respecting  it. 

Ex  JSibliis  Islandis  non  minus  fere  quam  ex 
Saxonicis  Monumentis  Vernaculce  nostrce  origines 
petendce  sunt.  The  Danes,  who  spoke  this  lan- 
guage, began  their  irruption,  into  these  islands 
some  considerable  time  before  the  colony  was 
sent  to  Iceland  ;  they  must  as  inhabitants  of  Den- 
mark have  spoken  this  dialect,  and  brought  it 
here ;  their  incursions  continued  two  hundred 
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years,  they  established  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  finally  under  Canute 
obtained  the  empire.  These  historical  facts  speak 
for  themselves ;  so  great  an  influx  of  strangers, 
and  such  a  powerful  collision,  must  have  affected 
the  language,  and  accordingly  a  particular  dia- 
lect, called  Danish  Saxon,  was  formed  from  that 
period.  An  acquaintance  with  Icelandic  and  its 
descendant  the  modern  Danish,  will  enable  us 
in  many  instances  to  trace  with  considerable 
exactness  what  these  changes  were;  I  will  at 
present  mention  only  one  or  two  which  regards 
our  verbs.  The  infinitive  mood  of  Saxon  verbs 
ends  in  an;  the  Old  and  Modern  German  have 
the  same  termination,  and  the  Modern  Dutch 
has  retained  the  same  termination  or  the  similar 
one  of  en ;  but  our  present  English  has  entirely 
lost  the  ending,  although  the  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
which  all  its  verbs  nearly  are  derived,  had  it  in- 
variably. But  the  Icelandic  and  the  Modern 
Danish  have  also  no  n  in  the  infinitive;  the  verbs 
generally  end  in  a  very  short  a.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  this  particular  curtailment  of  our  lan- 
guage came  in  with  the  Danes,  and  this  change 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  state  of  many  of  our 
infinitives  which  end  in  e  mute.  And  in  others 
the  Saxon  an  is  completely  cut  off.  Many  other 
grammatical  derangements  may  be  satisfactorily 
traced  to  this  period.  The  classical  German  has 
retained  the  en ;  but  the  Provincial  dialects 
usually  drop  it;  this  tendency  to  abridgment 
may  be  considered  as  universal,  although  it  has 
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been  stopped  by  the  taste  of  those  who  have 
influenced  the  genius  of  the  language  by  their 
writings. 

The  original  termination  of  the  Saxon  verb 
was  th9  for  all  persons,  such  as  is  retained  in  Old 
English  in  the  third  person  singular  even  now. 
These  letters  were  softened  through  Dano  Saxon 
into  5,  of  which  modern  grammarians  have  re- 
tained only  the  third  person  singular ;  but  the  s 
formerly  was  attached  to  other  persons  of  the 
verb,  a  custom  which  all  uneducated  persons 
retain  at  present ;  and  they  have  the  sanction  of 
antiquity,  although  the  grammatical  rules  subse- 
quently established  condemn  it. 

The  style  of  the  Edda  is  very  like  the  coarse 
abrupt  phrase  used  by  our  common  people.  It 
is  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation,  which  may 
serve  to  convey  its  meaning,  but  gives  a  very 
faint  idea  of  its  abrupt  vivacity  and  quaintness. 
I  once  translated  the  Vafthrudnismal  as  literally 
as  possible  in  English,  in  order  to  see  how  the 
genius  of  the  original  could  be  made  to  suit  with 
it;  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  identity,  of  phrase,  and  idiom:  these  re- 
semblances are  found  more  commonly  in  vulgar 
and  popular  diction  than  in  that  used  at  present, 
either  in  writing  or  elegant  conversation.  Very 
many  whole  lines  might  be  selected  from  the 
volumes  of  the  Edda,  which  with  the  exception 
of  grammatical  inflexion,  which  the  dialect  re- 
tains, are  pure  English.  And  occasionally  even 
a  whole  stanza  occurs,  which  is  as  nearly  related 
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to  our  mother  tongue  as  the  passages  quoted 
from  Otfrid,  and  the  Franco-Teutonic  authors, 
and  the  resemblance  is  by  no  means  obliterated 
in  the  Kiaempe  Viser,  which  are  a  collection  of 
Danish  xBallads  of  different  degrees  of  antiquity 
from  the  age  of  Snorro,  the  author  of  the  second 
Edda  down  to  the  present  times. 

These  are  only  a  few  proofs,  which  have  been 
selected  to  prove  that  the  four  great  roots  of 
the  Northern  languages  together  with  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  each,  which  are  supposed  to  issue 
from  four  leading  divisions  of  the  Gothic  nations, 
are  all  necessary  to  the  scholar,  who  would  wish 
to  take  a  complete  view  of  our  present  language. 
To  the  etymologies  which  these  sources  would 
furnish,  the  Greek  and  Roman  affinities,  which  are 
very  numerous,  might  be  added,  and  many  of 
these  are  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  date 
usually  affixed  to  them. 

The  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  itself 
has  never  been  conducted  with  that  accuracy  and 
precision,  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  re- 
quires :  nor  can  we  hope  that  it  ever  will  be  so, 
until  the  numerous  manuscripts,  which  at  present 
remain  almost  unknown,  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Cambridge  libraries,  the  British  Museum,  and 
many  other  depositories  of  less  note,  are  published. 
But  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  this  publication 
can  be  effected,  unless  the  government  of  the 
country,  or  some  rich  and  powerful  corporation, 
should  interfere  with  respect  to  them.  Until 
these  various  manuscripts  are  more  accurately 
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investigated  than  they  have  been  hitherto,  I  think 
we  shall  not  be  enabled  to  speak  correctly  con- 
cerning the  chronology  of  Saxon,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  antiquity  of  our  present  language. 
The  celebrated  Junius  was  more  occupied  with 
the  Franco-Teutonic  and  the  Old  Hoch  Deutsch 
dialects,  taken  from  Tatian's  Harmony,  and  dia- 
lects approaching  to  the  Nieder  Deutsch,  than  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  when  it  had  found  its  way  to 
England ;  and  his  unpublished  glossaries  in  the 
Bodleian  are  chiefly  compiled  from  these  dialects. 
Hickes's  knowledge  was  too  widely  spread  over 
the -cognate  dialects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon:  he 
did  not  always  stop  to  examine  the  preten- 
sions that  Saxon  had  to  antiquity,  and  Wanley 
too  frequently  decides  from  the  antiquity  of  the 
manuscript  and  the  character,  when  the  gram- 
mar and  wording  of  a  book  might  be  much 
older  than  either.  The  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists  amongst  writers  on  this  subject 
is  a  clear  proof  that  the  matter  is  involved  in 
doubt.  Johnson,  1  presume,  on  the  authority 
of  others,  for  he  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject 
himself,  asserts  that  no  early  Saxon  is  extant. 
But  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  are  from  internal  evi- 
dence, and  especially  the  evidence  of  Augustine's 
and  Pope  Gregory's  correspondence  cotempo- 
rary  with  the  Christian  missionaries.  The  laws 
of  Lothario,  Wihtred,  and  Ina,  form  a  chain  of 
composition  extending  at  different  intervals 
through  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  These 
laws,  on  comparison  with  those  of  Alfred,  do  not 
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differ  much  either  in  grammar  or  dialect;  and 
if  we  have  written  evidence  that  the  language  did 
not  vary  greatly  in  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  the  reasoning  lies  in  favour  of  a 
similar  stability  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
antecedently. 

From  the  period  of  the  Saxon  conversion  to 
Christianity  there  is  indeed  an  additional  cause  of 
stability,  for  the  language  was  written  by  priests 
conversant  with  Latin.  These  in  their  separate 
generations  worked  on  the  fixed  model  of  the 
Latin,  and  this  fixed  point  regulated  the  Saxon. 
In  many  sentences  you  might,  from  the  idiom 
used,  suppose  that  the  Saxon  was  a  translation 
from  the  Latin,  and  in  some  cases  it  is,  not  im- 
probable that  the  laws  might  have  been  originally 
written  in  that  language.  There  is  a  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Cotton  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  or  Canute's 
Book,  written  in  a  dialect  which  Hickes  classes 
amongst  the  Franco-Teutonick,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  there  are  strong  arguments  for  assigning 
it  to  some  Anglo-Saxon,  who  spoke  the  language 
which  was  first  introduced  here.  This  work, 
to  the  disgrace  of  those  who  study  the  antiqui- 
ties of  our  language,  has  never  been  published. 
There  is  a  very  similar  work  remaining  in  the 
library  of  Bamberg  in  the  Tyrol.  Grimm  classes 
the  Cotton  Harmony  amongst  the  Low  German 
dialects,  and  the  Bamberg  amongst  the  Upper 
German ;  whilst  he  confesses  that  the  glosses  of 
Junius  in  the  Bodleian,  which  he  ranks  amongst 
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Upper  German  glosses,  run  so  much  into  the 
Low  German,  that  they  cannot  occasionally  be 
distinguished. 

Hickes  asserts  the  Canute  book  to  be  Franco- 
Teutonic,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Alt  Ober 
Deutch,  whilst  Grimm  ranks  it  as  one  of  the  best 
and  earliest  sources  of  the  Alt  Nieder  Deutch.  It 
is  impossible  that  both  can  be  right,  unless  the 
dialect,  which  is  very  probable,  be  mixed .  Junius 
was  of  opinion  that  the  work  was  Anglo-Saxon. 
But  these  contradictory  assertions  in  these  cele- 
brated scholars  serve  to  prove  two  essential 
points,  that  the  dialects  of  England  and  Ger- 
many bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
that  a  more  critical  investigation  of  the  subject 
than  has  hitherto  taken  place  must  be  instituted 
before  the  point  is  decided.  There  are  many  au- 
thorities, and  amongst  them  that  of  Wiclyffe, 
who  assert,  that  Bede  translated  the  Bible.  It  is 
asserted,  that  the  whole  of  this  translation  has 
been  lost;  but  if  the  Saxon  laws  of  the  seventh 
and  ninth  century  differ  not  much  from  each 
other,  who  shall  prove  that  the  Saxon  Psalms 
and  Gospels,  concerning  the  translation  of  which 
we  have  scarcely  any  satisfactory  accounts,  may 
not  contain  parts  of  that  translation?  But  until 
the  different  glosses  and  translations  are  pub- 
lished, no  general  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the 
chronology  of  the  language.  Neither  the  Cotton 
Harmony,  called  Canute's  Book,  nor  the  Tatian 
Harmony  at  Bamberg,  nor  the  glosses  of  Firman 
and  Owen  in  the  Rushworth  Code,  from  which 
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Hickes  formed  his  comparison  between  pure 
Saxon  and  Danish  Saxon,  have  ever  been  put 
to  the  press,  and  until  they  are  compared  with 
themselves  and  with  other  works,  satisfactory 
knowledge  is  impossible. 

There  appears  equal  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  Saxon  poetry.  The  age  of  Caedmon 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Caed- 
mon died  680.  If  the  poem  be  genuine,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  early 
Saxon;  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  asserted  not 
to  be  the  original  work,  appear  to  me  much  too 
slight.  It  certainly  differs  in  the  beginning  from 
the  Poem  quoted  by  Alfred.  But  we  must  not  sup- 
pose, that  in  an  age  when  writing  was  scarce 
and  valuable,  poems,  wrhich  for  the  great  part 
were  preserved  by  tradition,  were  always  recited 
without  variation,  particularly  when  they  were 
used  in  an  extensive  empire.  In  making  this  de- 
cision, we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  modes 
of  judging  used  in  our  own  age,  when  the  ease 
with  which  manuscripts  are  multiplied,  and  the 
invention  of  printing  renders  it  highly  improbable 
that  there  should  be  any  difference  in  authentic 
works.  In  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede  there  are 
two  chapters  wholly  unlike  each  other,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Bede  of  1722,  not 
knowing  which  to  prefer,  has  printed  both. 

Junius  says,  Caedmon  wrote  the  paraphrase: 
Hickes  asserts  he  did  not ;  and  Sharon  Turner, 
who  is  probably  the  best  authority  extant,  is  very 
doubtful  on  the  point.  But  a  collation  of  the 
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manuscripts  of  the  Caedmon  fragments  in  the 
Cambridge  Bede  proves  one  very  singular  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  diversity  of  dialects 
existing  in  England.  The  Ely  manuscript  con- 
tains Alfred's  quotation.  The  words  are  the 
same,  the  dialect  entirely  different,  but  nearly 
approaching  to  the  Gothic.  There  are  two  verbs 
in  it  whose  terminations  are  purely  Gothic,  having 
the  diphthong  ai  in  the  third  person  singular,  and 
till  instead  of  to.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
these  variations  are  Danish  or  the  original  Saxon, 
when  first  introduced  here.  From  these  and 
many  other  similar  circumstances,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  to  use  the  expressions  of  John  de 
Trevisa,  who  wrote  towards  the  year  1385; 
"  Also  Englyche  men  they  had  from  the  Begyn- 
ninge  thre  manner  speche,  Northerne,  Southerne, 
and  Middle  speche,  in  the  middle  of  the  lande  as 
they  come  of  thre  manner  people  of  Germany." 
These  three  modes  of  speech,  I  believe,  will  be 
found  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  great 
leading  divisions  of  the  German  language.  The 
Gothic,  which  was  probably  spoken  by  some  of 
the  tribes  who  with  the  Scots  and  Picts  broke  in 
upon  the  Roman  empire  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 
idiom  of  the  Gothic  is  more  like  English  than 
German,  and  comes  closer  to  the  Scotch,  par- 
ticularly in  breadth  of  sound,  than  either:  the 
other  divisions  are  the  Alt  Hoch  Deutch,  and  the 
Alt  Nieder  Deutch,  or^  old  High  and  Low  German ; 
divisions  of  speech,  which,  I  apprehend,  were 
formed  when  the  Angles,  Jutes,  Frizeans,  and 
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Saxons  arrived  here,  and  which  continue  on  the 
continent,  and  must  ever  do  so  as  boundaries  of- 
dialects  now  distinct  and  perpetual. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  precision  from 
what  parts  all  the  invaders  of  England  came;  but 
the  climate  of  this  country  is  so  much  warmer 
and  better  than  the  north  of  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, that  it  must  have  been  an  object  of 
allurement  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  provinces 
contiguous  to  them. 

Hence  the  variety  of  dialects  which  obtain 
amongst  us,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
blended  together;  and  hence  the  mutual  import- 
ance of  all  these  modes  of  speech  to  the  English 
and  German  philologists.  To  these  three  leading 
and  distinct  dialects,  may  be  added,  that  of  the 
Danish,  which  confused  and  confounded  all  the 
preceding  ones. 

Beowulph  is  another  Anglo-Saxon  Poem,  whose 
age  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy; 
by  its  style  it  appears  very  like  Alfred's  versifica- 
tion, as  if  it  had  been  written  for  recital  at  his 
court.  We  know  that  Alfred  and  his  mother 
took  great  delight  in  these  relations,  and  were 
munificent  patrons  of  poetry.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture  what  alterations  the  Poem 
underwent,  either  in  dialect  or  matter,  when  it 
was  first  committed  to  manuscript.  The  writer 
professes  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
scenes  which  happened  a  few  years  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  this  island,  and  men- 
tions events  in  the  history  of  Jutland,  which 
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occurred  at  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  and  best  picture  of 
Gothic  manners  extant,  and  is  particularly 
interesting  to  Englishmen,  as  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  immediate  spot,  from  which  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  issued.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  Epic  Poem;  it  is  occa- 
sionally very  obscure,  and  not  remarkable  for  any 
great  elevation  of  spirit.  Its  style  is  simple  and 
abrupt,  and  has  generally  that  kind  of  expression 
running  through  it  which  denotes  great  antiquity. 
The  author  speaks  of  having  shared  in  some  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Poem,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  this  might  not  be  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  Poet.  The  mention  of  Cain  and 
some  events  in  the  Bible,  and  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  armour,  which  is  spoken  of  as  rich  and 
elaborate,  seem  to  class  the  writer  amongst  those 
who  must  have  conversed  with  Christians,  and 
people  acquainted  with  the  arts.  But  the  fourth 
century  might  have  afforded  such  opportunities. 
The  combat  with  an  evil  spirit,  upon  which  the 
Poem  turns,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
style  of  Ossian's  Poems,  which  is  of  that  age. 
If  the  work  really  was  written  in  the  place  and 
age  assigned  to  it,  which  is  not  very  probable,  it 
is  the  most  interesting  document  we  possess, 
both  of  the  language  and  manners  of  our  fore- 
fathers. If  it  was  noted  from  tradition  in 
the  age  of  Alfred,  it  still  has  the  highest  claim  to 
our  attention,  and  even  under  these  circum- 
stances it  must  contain  original  descriptions  of 
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manners,  and  furnish  very  good  grounds  for  con- 
jecture as  to  the  early  state  of  the  language.  On 
this  Poem  close  attention  and  comparative  criti- 
cism would  be  well  bestowed,  and  these  might 
lead  to  some  more  accurate  mode  of  deciding  on 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs  than  we  now  possess. 
The  Saxon  language  ends,  strictly  speaking,  with 
the  Saxon  chronicle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second.  But  the  experience  of  the  Saxon  scho- 
lar is  wanted  in  every  direction  from  that  time 
to  the  present  moment,  in  order  to  trace  accu- 
rately the  different  stages  of  the  language  until 
it  assumed  its  present  form.  This  investigation 
has  never  yet  been  conducted  with  sufficient 
precision;  the  different  stages  of  the  language 
exhibited  by  Johnson  in  his  Preface  are  very 
imperfectly  given,  and  tables  much  more  regular 
and  satisfactory  might  be  formed,  exhibiting 
chronologically  the  changes  of  the  language  from 
the  age  of  Alfred  to  our  own  times.  The  parti- 
cular mode  and  process  through  which  the  most 
minute  changes  took  place,  might  be  clearly  de- 
monstrated from  works  written  in  the  interme- 
diate state  of  the  language.  Some  of  these 
are  printed,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  buried 
in  manuscript.  The  Pastoral  Care  of  Gregory, 
translated  by  Alfred,  has  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished. There  is  a  large  collection  of  Homilies, 
and  the  works  of  Ormin  and  Layamond,  under 
the  same  circumstances ;  the  one  wrote  an  irre- 
gular Harmony  and  Paraphrase  on  the  Gospels, 
and  the  other  an  historical  work.  Both  these 
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compositions  are  in  the  Norman  Saxon  dialect, 
and  mark  strongly  the  process  through  which 
that  variation  of  Saxon  was  then  passing  into 
early  English.  The  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  Wickliffe,  has  never  been  sent  to 
the  press.  These  and  many  other  similar  works, 
whose  age  and  character  are  very  imperfectly 
known,  remain  unnoticed  in  our  public  libraries, 
although  they  have  a  better  claim  to  attention  than 
Robert  of  Glocester  and  other  publications  edited 
by  Hearne.  It  is  only  necessary  to  open  these 
different  works,  to  observe  how  satisfactorily  they 
exhibit  the  language  in  all  its  varieties  of  grada- 
tion, in  the  extinction  of  the  cases,  the  change 
of  the  prepositions,  the  reduction  of  the  infini- 
tive, the  adoption  of  the  auxiliary,  and  all  the 
intermediate  stages  of  contraction,  resolution, 
and  orthography,  through  which  the  language  be- 
came what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

In  studying  Anglo-Saxon  there  is  at  least 
one  fixed  point.  We  know  the  works  of  Alfred, 
and  these  are  sufficient  to  establish  a  fixed  aera. 
The  style  of  Alfred  should  be  clearly  defined, 
and  made  the  standard  of  comparison  for  all 
others :  it  stands  also,  in  point  of  time,  nearly 
equidistant  between  the  beginning  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  period  when  our  present  English 
under  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe  became  in  some 
degree  fixed.  Alfred  has  hitherto  never  been 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  British  author,  al- 
though the  number  and  utility  of  his  works  give 
him  a  full  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
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most  distinguished.  It  will  give  me  great  plea- 
sure, if  I  shall  be  enabled  to  fulfil  my  intention 
of  placing  Alfred's  works  upon  the  shelves  of 
the  Bodleian,  in  a  shape  becoming  the  rank  of 
the  author,  and  the  importance  of  his  works, 
as  they  regard  our  laws  and  language. 

Although  I  have  passed  in  the  most  cursory 
manner  over  a  series  of  ages  and  languages, 
yet  I  believe  I  have  pointed  out  no  light  labour 
either  for  myself,  my  successors,  or  those  who 
I  hope  will  at  some  future  time  study  modern 
languages  officially  here.  The  course  of  study 
I  have  mentioned  is  supported  by  such  powerful 
authority,  that  I  do  not  think  many  deviations  will 
be  made  from  it ;  and  if  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  endowment  should  be  reserved  to  cover 
the  expences  of  publishing  obscure  and  unnoticed 
manuscripts,  which  without  this  systematic  pa- 
tronage will  probably  never  be  printed,  in  pre- 
ference to  erecting  buildings  and  forming  libraries, 
which  cannot  be  wanted  in  this  place,  many,  very 
many  years  will  elapse,  ere  the  lectures  in  this 
department  can  want  novelty,  interest,  or  import- 
ance ;  and  a  regular  advance  will  be  made  towards 
the  formation  of  a  Gothic  Polyglot  Dictionary, 
in  which  nearly  all  Europe  will  be  interested ; 
the  customs,  opinions,  and  language  of  our  fore- 
fathers will  also  in  doing  this  be  brought  before  us 
in  a  way  that  no  other  method  could  effect. 

But  the  mention  oHectures,  and  a  wish  to  point 
out  numerous  sources,  from  which  those  in  my 
own  range  of  study  may  be  supplied,  leads  me  to 
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state  a  few  inconveniences,  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced myself,  and  which  1  fear  not  only  my  suc- 
cessors, but  which  all  other  Professors,  who  may 
lecture  in  this  University,  will  feel  with  consider- 
able and  alarming  increase.  To  these  indeed  they 
are  of  much  more  importance,  than  to  the  person 
who  may  fill  my  present  office.     The  late  regu- 
lations for  the  examination  of  students  occupy 
their  time  so  completely,  that  it  can  neither  be 
expected,  or  desired,  that  they  should  turn  their 
attention  to  any  other  objects  than  those  con- 
nected  with   gaining   a  class,   until  they  take 
their  degree.     But  excellent  as  these  studies  are, 
their  chief  merit  consists  in  preparing  the  mind 
for  the  prosecution  of  higher  attainments,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  instituted  in  order  to  gain  an 
higher  degree.     But  the  late  regulations,  which 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  residence  after 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  have  completely,  and  must 
ever  completely  destroy  all  hopes  of  this  kind. 
The  expected  course  of  study  is  left  imperfect, 
and  the  University  education  must  be  considered 
as  finished  in  less  than  four  years.   I  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  my  deep  regret  at  this 
change,  which  appears  to  me  not  less  injurious 
to  the  University  and  to  its  Professors,  than  it  is 
to  the  country  at  large.     The  University  was 
founded,  and  the  endowments  of  Colleges  given, 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  principle  of  either 
a  seven  years'  residence,  or  on  the  still  more  ex- 
tended  system  of  granting  degrees   in  succes- 
sion, subsequent  to  repeated  and  appropriate  ex- 
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animations.  Although  dispensations,  excepting 
particular  cases,  have  been  for  many  years  given 
to  a  great  extent,  yet  these  regulations  are  in 
their  nature  very  different  from  the  setting  aside 
all  residence,  and  all  qualifications  for  a  Master's 
degree,  which  was  considered  formerly  of  so 
much  importance.  In  some  societies,  as  in  my  own, 
this  dispensation  has  been  considered  so  im- 
proper, that  the  Founder  has  expressly  forbidden 
any  application  for  it;  and  this  circumstance 
alone  may  lead  to  a  schism  in  the  University; 
for  it  is  absurd  to  compel  persons  to  reside  on 
account  of  their  degrees,  when  no  public  business 
for  them  remains  to  be  performed  ;  and  in  those 
societies,  some  remedy  must  be  found  for  this 
gross  absurdity.  This  reduction  of  the  time  al- 
lotted for  study  is  the  more  unseasonable,  be- 
cause all  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  gaining 
knowledge  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former 
period ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  University 
should  rather  advance,  than  recede,  in  order 
to  preserve  its  superiority  in  intellectual  attain- 
ment. But  if  no  students  are  to  attend  Public 
Lectures,  what  motives  can  induce  men  of  abi- 
lities, as  Lecturers,  to  stay  here?  neither  their 
fame  nor  their  interests  will  be  advanced,  and 
few  persons  of  this  description  will  in  the  next 
generation  be  found  in  Oxford.  But  the  higher 
interests  of  the  University  require  that  there 
should  be  always  a  body  of  men  either  resident 
in  it,  or  at  least  attached  to  its  interests,  who 
should  be  occupied  in  other  duties  than  those  of 
teaching  the  elementary  parts  of  knowledge. 
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If  for  the  sake  of  discussion  we  should  sup- 
pose the  duties  of  this  place  capable  of  being 
divided  into  three  parts,  I  hope  I  shall  be  par- 
doned if  I  should  say,  that  of  the  three,  the  se- 
cond is  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  that  the 
third,  in  consequence  of  that  neglect,  has,  and 
always  must  be,  considerably  diminished.  The 
part  which  we  at  present  administer  with  energy, 
is  that  which  is  occupied  with  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  mind.  If  the  system  under  which  this 
mind  is  produced  is  watched  with  incessant 
vigilance,  so  that  it  should  not  degenerate  into 
mere  form,  a  state  to  which  it  will  naturally  arrive 
whenever  that  vigilance  ceases,  it  will  be  an  ad- 
mirable superstructure  upon  which  the  other 
departments  may  be  raised.  The  second  division 
should  consist  in  leading  the  mind  when  formed 
into  an  higher  range  of  science,  both  in  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  in  connecting  as  far  as 
possible  abstract  reasoning  with  experiment  and 
historic  illustrations,  taking  particular  care  that 
this  knowledge  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
laws,  the  religion,  the  constitution,  the  commerce, 
and  the  political  economy  of  our  own  country:  at 
present  this  class  is  nearly  a  perfect  blank ;  and 
if  University  labours  are  to  end  with  the  Bache- 
lor's degree,  they  must  ever  remain  so:  but  if  our 
studies  are  to  finish  at  this  point,  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  general  knowjedge  will  be  taught  here, 
that  we  shall  scarcely  have  a  right  to  the  title 
of  an  University.  A  considerable  part  of  what 
we  teach  may  be  acquired  at  our  public  schools ; 
and  they  might  easily  add  so  much  more,  that 
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they  would  almost  supply  our  place.  The  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  has  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  every  necessary  pursuit  through 
the  medium  of  Public  Lectures,  in  the  interval 
which  is  marked  out  between  the  degrees ;  but  if 
this  space  is  left  unemployed,  we  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  information  similar  to  the  regular 
course,  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  prospectus  of 
other  Universities. 

This  defect  the  Public  Examinations  never 
can  and  never  were  meant  to  supply ;  and  if  they 
should  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  objects  than 
they  now  comprehend,  they  would  not  preserve 
their  present  excellence.  Public  Lectures  alone, 
are  the  proper  channels  through  which  this 
class  of  duties  can  be  pursued.  These  are, 
in  their  nature,  their  object,  and  the  spirit  they 
excite,  as  different  from  private  Lectures,  as 
public  education  is  from  private  tuition;  they 
are  the  proper  stages  through  which  alone  our 
scholars  will  be  enabled  to  gain  systematically 
that  literary  distinction,  which  they  ought  to 
maintain.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  asserted,  that 
Lectures  on  every  subject  may  be  obtained  in 
other  places;  but  the  activity  of  other  places 
furnishes  no  argument  for  our  own  want  of  exer- 
tion ;  and  if  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  our  members 
certain  sciences,  it  is  no  answer  to  our  own 
conscience,  or  to  the  public,  to  say  our  Pupils 
can  go  elsewhere  to  learn  them.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  place,  except  Cambridge 
and  some  few  other  Universities,  can  possess 
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the  advantages  for  this  purpose  which  we  un- 
questionably have.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  seminary  can  be  superior,  or  even  equal,  to 
Oxford,  in  its  means  of  giving  courses  of  Lec- 
tures. I  will  not  mention  the  advantages  which 
it  already  possesses  with  respect  to  natural  phi- 
losophy; on  those  subjects  which  relate  to  moral 
history  and  philosophy,  which  illustrate  the  nature 
of  man  in  general,  or  detail,  that  of  our  own 
country,  the  libraries  which  belong  to  the  Uni- 
versity give  it  a  decided  superiority,  and  fur- 
nish it  with  an  inexhaustible  source  of  original 
information.  Lectures  here  could  in  all  cases  be 
authenticated  by  personal  reference  to  books. 
Information  might  be  imbibed  at  the  fountain 
head  of  knowledge.  Passages  supporting  par- 
ticular facts  might  be  turned  to,  and  young  men 
might  be  introduced  to  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  authorities,  they  could  never  meet  with 
elsewhere.  The  students  might  be  made  ac- 
quainted intimately  with  the  character  and  *nses 
of  books,  and  in  what  particular  parts  of  them 
they  are  to  look  for  the  proof  or  confutation  of 
opinions  which  have  agitated  the  human  mind, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  have  disturbed 
their  own  country.  Few  persons  know  where 
to  find  information,  and  it  is  a  great  advance  in 
knowledge  to  have  the  exact  place  pointed  out 
in  which  it  lies,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  into 
useful,  and  more  particularly  into  prompt  action. 
The  want  of  information,  founded  in  historic 
evidence  and  experience,  is  strongly  shewn  in  the 
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state  of  the  public  mind  at  present,  which  is  pre- 
possessed with  theories  equally  false  and  absurd. 
The  only  remedy  for  these  lies  in  an  appeal  to 
past  times.  But  the  popular  Lecturer  will  most 
probably  favour  popular  delusion,  both  because 
it  is  his  interest  to  do  so,  and  it  is  much  easier 
to  advance  a  fanciful  system,  than  patiently  to  in- 
vestigate remote  and  widely  extended  authorities, 
which  lie  buried  in  obsolete  and  dead  languages. 
The  effects  of  public  delusion  and  of  fanciful 
opinions  might  be  counteracted  in  a  great  degree 
by  Lectures  given  here,  and  the  University  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  true  to  its  own  in- 
terests, or  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  by  which 
it  is  regarded  with  so  much  honourable  distinc- 
tion, if  by  its  total  silence  and  supineness, 
it  surrenders  these  powers  of  instruction  into 
the  hands  of  those,  who  cannot  execute  the 
task  with  such  loyalty  and  fidelity  as  itself. 
The  statutes  and  customs  of  the  University 
impress  upon  me  forcibly,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  its  Founders  and  Benefactors  to 
endow  it  not  simply  as  a  seminary  dedicated  to 
the  cultivation  of  religion  and  literature,  but  that 
it  should  also  furnish  the  Church  and  State  with 
a  constant  succession  of  young  men,  whose  edu- 
cation should  be  especially  directed  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  both.  Our  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  suppose  us  to  be  part  of  the 
political  establishment  of  the  country.  If  Oxford 
was  merely  a  seminary  established  for  learning, 
why  should  the  principle  of  rank  be  acknow- 
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Jedged  in  it,  and  for  what  purpose  are  oaths 
and  restrictions  required  both  at  our  entrance 
and  at  our  degrees?  Let  me  not  be  understood  to 
include  within  this  object  a  participation  in  the 
personal  and  party  politics  of  the  day,  which 
are  at  all  times  equally  beneath  the  notice,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  repose,  of  the  University; 
but  so  long  as  its  members  are  expected  to  pro- 
fess certain  opinions  in  religion  and  politics, 
this  obligation  supposes  that  all  at  least  should 
understand  the  principles  they  profess,  and  that 
some  amongst  us  should  be  capable  of  defending 
them  when  attacked.  It  has  often  been  objected 
to  our  system,  that  we  force  young  men  to  sub- 
scribe to  declarations  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand. This  overruling  of  the  will  and  intellect 
is  justifiable  on  the  same  principle  which  imposes 
moral  discipline  and  restraint.  But  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  to  the  objections, 
which  may  be  made  to  our  dismissing  them,  with- 
out taking  every  possible  care  that  they  should 
understand  the  grounds  upon  which  we  have 
anticipated  their  consent  when  they  are  capable 
of  comprehending  these  reasons.  But  this  know- 
ledge will  under  the  existing  regulations  never  be 
communicated,  if  more  be  added  to  the  Exa- 
minations than  they  now  embrace ;  the  mind  in 
attempting  too  much  will  become  confused,  and 
grasp  nothing  decidedly ;  and  after  the  Exa- 
minations Oxford  will  be  deserted. 

In  a  free  country  like  our  own,  in  which  all 
subjects  are  discussed,  all  establishments  con- 
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nected  with  the  government  of  the  country  are 
liable  to  be  attacked,  because  the  government  is 
incessantly  opposed.  Independent  of  this  parti- 
cular position  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  reli- 
gion, the  laws,  the  literature,  the  public  and 
private  opinions  of  a  country,  are  connected  by 
very  many  secret  and  subtle  ties,  and  there  is  a 
very  quick  sympathy  between  them. 

In  my  own  particular  department,  I  am  sure 
that  no  person  who  could  trace  the  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions  through  the  Norman  down  to  the 
present  aera,  could  hold  for  a  moment  those 
absurd  theories  concerning  the  altered  state  of 
our  government,  which  have  so  disturbed  the 
community ;  and  if  the  principles  upon  whicli 
Charlemagne  founded  his  empire  hati  been  more 
generally  known  by  the  French  nation,  the 
revolution  in  that  country  in  all  probability  would 
ngt  have  taken  place.  Wherever  languages  are 
studied,  their  origin  at  the  dispersion  of  man,  as  it 
is  recorded  in  Genesis,  must  become  a  necessary 
subject  for  investigation.  The  geological  lectures 
have  already  involved  themselves  with  the  Mo- 
saic accounts  of  the  creation,  and  a  variety  of 
philosophical  questions  on  innumerable  subjects 
will  ever  occur  connected  with  the  duties  of  this 
place,  which  we  ought  always  to  be  prepared  to 
investigate ;  although  we  may  want  the  ability  if 
we  stop  in  our  intellectual  cultivation,  where  we 
at  present  remain. 

The  third  part  of  our  duties  grows  in  a  great 
degree  out  of  this  general  tendency  of  religion, 
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literature,  and  politics  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  interests  of  the  University,  and  our  esta- 
blishments ought  to  be  so  conducted,  that  they 
should  not  only  furnish  a  body  of  men  capable 
of  becoming  public  Professors,  but  they  should 
also  supply  at  all  times  men  of  genius  and 
science,  who  should  be  able  to  support  its  dignity 
as  a  literary  body  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
late  regulations  appear  to  me  to  weaken  materially 
the  hope  of  forming  this  body;  and  under  their  in- 
fluence it  may  become  extinct.  The  Examinations 
at  present  absorb  all  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
young  men;  neither  the  interest  or  the  reputation 
of  the  professors  will  be  consulted,  and  we  shall 
have  an  inferior  order  of  men,  who  will  seldom 
lecture,  because  no  one  will  attend.  In  a  few 
years  we  shall  not  be  able  to  replace  even  this 
body  with  men  educated  in  their  several  depart- 
ments by  our  own  institutions:  no  person  will  visit 
Oxford  after  having  gained  his  Bachelor's  degree; 
and  the  better  part  of  the  mind  of  our  own  men 
will  be  formed,  if  it  should  be  ever  formed,  with- 
out our  interference.  Although  the  public  Lec- 
tures have  for  many  years  ceased  to  be  so  effec- 
tive for  purposes  of  instruction  as  they  might  have 
been  rendered,  and  although  almost  unlimited 
dispensation  from  residence  has  long  weakened 
the  original  plan  of  education;  yet  notwith- 
standing, both  the  Lectures  and  the  incomplete 
residence  produced  many  good  effects,  whose 
deficiencies  will  I  fear  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  be  felt  most  seriously  :  all  students  might, 
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and  very  many  did,  attend  a  variety  of  public 
Lectures  in  the  interval  between  the  degrees ; 
and  the  Professors  had  some  inducement  to  exert 
themselves  :  these  advantages  are  now  lost. 

It  would  now  perhaps  be  almost  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  full  period  of  residence  during 
the  time  which  passes  between  the  Bachelor's  and 
Master's  degree:  yet  1  cannot  avoid  looking  back 
with  regret  to  those  times,  when  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  characters  passed  six  or  even 
ten  years  at  their  studies;  and  as  I  compare  them 
with  the   present  imperfect  course,   I   seriously 
deplore  the  opportunity  we  lose  of  instituting  a 
system  of  education,  that  might  be  made  superior 
to  any  which  has  hitherto  existed.   Many  of  those 
Members  of  Convocation,  who  so  well   under- 
stand the  nature  of  instruction,  might  prescribe 
a  course  of  study  through  the  medium  of  public 
Lectures,  which  should  embrace  every  branch  of 
knowledge  proper  to  form  the  Master  of  Arts. 
Enlightened  men,  equally  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices of  antiquity,  or   the  conceits  of  modern 
knowledge,  might   arrange    a   course  of  public 
Lectures,  which  should  comprehend  every  study 
solidly  useful,   whilst   they  rejected  all  useless 
incumbrances    of   instruction,    whether   new    or 
old.  A  certificate  of  attendance  on  these  courses 
should  be  made  the  essential  qualification  for  a 
Master's  degree,  and  the  Professors  might  be  paid 
by  a  fund  raised  from  a  deposit  for  that  purpose, 
and  demanded  from  every  man  at  his  entrance. 
1  am  aware  that  the  first  reduction  and  the  even- 
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tual  abolition  of  residence  arose  from  an  impres- 
sion, that  the  young  men  were  wanted  in  their 
several  professions;  but  this  system  might  be  com- 
pleted by  the  age  at  which  Deacon's  or  Priest's 
Orders  are  usually  taken ;  a  period  which  I 
should  think  sufficiently  early  for  entrance  on  the 
other  professions,  or  for  the  pursuit  of  any  other 
walk  in  life;  and  the  delay  1  should  esteem  rather 
an  advantage  than  a  loss.  The  growth  of  intellect 
and  Irabit,  particularly  of  mental  habit,  must  be 
connected  with  time;  and  the  original  plans  of 
study  in  the  University  appear  to  me  to  be 
formed  with  reference  to  this  truth.  In  the 
Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon,  which  contains  the 
collected  wisdom  of  Xenophon's  age  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  the  classes  are  all  formed  on  a 
principle  of  age,  and  the  Andres  Teleioi  are  not 
considered  as  complete  in  their  instruction  until 
their  twenty-seventh  year,  a  period  much  later 
than  that  to  which  the  Master's  degree  might  be 
deferred.  If  the  entrance  to  public  and  profes- 
sional life  could  be  deferred  a  year  or  two,  and 
these  years  passed  in  appropriate  and  preparatory 
studies,  both  the  parties  and  the  public  would  be 
gainers.  Those  who  attempt  to  govern  mankind 
in  the  present  age  must  be  more  cautious,  and 
bring  with  them  qualifications  better  fitted  for 
rule,  than  those  which  sufficed  formerly;  and  it 
would  be  more  judicious  to  grant  an  additional 
period  to  this  public  expectation,  rather  than 
shorten  what  has  already  existed.  Members  on 
the  foundation  and  Exhibitioners  could  have  no 
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right  to  complain  of  this  residence,  for  they  have 
contracted  obligations  to  perform  it.  And  the 
University  has  ample  resources,  if  it  would  exert 
itself,  to  render  it  within  the  reach  of  all  its  other 
members.  The  pleasures  rather  than  the  studies 
of  Oxford  make  the  place  expensive.  Fixed 
occupation,  from  which  no  student  could  escape, 
would  convert  it  into  a  residence  as  tranquil  and 
economical,  as  any  other  town. 

But  this  reduction  of  instruction  destroys  other 
interests  than  those  of  knowledge,  and  lessens 
that  beneficial  effect,  which  Oxford  was  meant 
to  produce  as  part  of  our  political  establishments. 
It  constitutes  one  of  the  excellencies  of  a  free 
and  mixed  government,  that  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  wealth,  which  the  State  may  create  or 
require,  should  as  far  as  possible  be  communi- 
cated to  all  classes ;  this  excellence  the  British 
Constitution  endeavours  to  secure,  and  effects 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  government  that 
ever  existed.  To  this  equal  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  honour,  and  this  politic  amalgamation  of 
classes,  the  structure  of  our  Universities  and 
their  connection  with  the  Church  materially 
contribute.  They  are  one  channel,  and  no 
inconsiderable  one,  through  which  the  hope 
of  becoming  eminent  is  opened  to  every  family 
in  the  empire.  Oxford  is  or  ought  to  be  a  de- 
putation from  all  classes  of  society,  a  miniature, 
in  which  the  general  features  of  all  the  families 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  represented  ;  and  this 
equal  participation  in  its  rights  contributes  in  no 
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small  degree  to  diminish  those  feelings  of  envy 
and  hate  with  which  privileges  entirely  exclusive 
are  otherwise  invariably  regarded.  Young  men 
from  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  from  the 
remote  parts  of  the  empire,  are  brought  here  to 
cultivate  their  minds :  but  during  the  same 
period  also,  they  cultivate  personal  friendships, 
form  local  attachments,  and  imbibe,  under  the 
influence  of  academical  feeling,  a  peculiar  and 
an  intellectual  spirit,  which  fits  them  equally  with 
their  classical  attainments  for  the  service  of  the 
State.  Youths  issuing  from  every  order,  who 
never  met  before,  might  never  meet  again,  and 
certainly  would  never  have  met  except  under 
such  circumstances,  here  rub  out  their  local 
and  private  prejudices,  and  contract  and  carry 
with  them  into  the  country  recollections  and 
feelings,  which  are  a  bond  of  union  both  in  public 
and  private  through  life.  The  formation  of  this 
feeling  appears  to  me  at  all  times  important ;  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it  would  be 
particularly  impolitic  to  weaken  sentiments  so 
useful  and  harmonious.  But  impressions  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  formed  in  a  short  time.  Seven 
years  are  a  considerable  portion  of  a  man's  life, 
and  allow  sufficient  time  for  feelings  of  this 
nature  to  grow  strong.  But  the  attachment 
created  in  half  that  period  may  be  obliterated 
by  intercourse  with  the  world  and  other  rival 
impressions.  The  student,  confined  to  the  private 
lecture  within  his  own  college,  will  be  as  different 
in  spirit  from  the  one  who  has  imbibed  the  feel- 
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ing  kindled  in  a  public  lecture,  as  the  boy  who 
is  educated  in  private  will  differ  from  him  who  is 
educated  at  a  public  school.  And  succeeding 
generations  of  our  young  men  may  be  found  as 
deficient  in  University  feeling,  as  they  may  be  in 
the  higher  departments  of  knowledge  and  of 
science. 

But  the  University  has,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  a  sacred  and  invaluable  trust  com- 
mitted to  its  keeping-,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
exercise  the  highest  powers  of  mind,  and  ought 
to  render  it  incessantly  vigilant  for  their  most 
diligent  cultivation.  The  privilege  of  printing 
the  Bible,  draws  with  it  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence the  right  of  superintending  and  preserv- 
ing the  text  original  and  pure.  A  more  import- 
ant trust  cannot  be  communicated  to  any  society, 
and  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  become  as  arduous 
as  it  is  important.  For  the  body  that  undertakes 
to  preserve  the  text,  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
it,  in  order  to  preserve  it;  and  such  is  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  that  attack  on  it  seems  to  be  almost 
general.  There  is  no  object  which  the  eye  of 
genius  or  of  science  can  contemplate,  there  is 
no  tract  of  thought,  however  comprehensive  or 
minute,  through  which  the  fancy  may  soar,  or 
reason  deliberately  travel,  that  either  directly  or 
indirectly  may  not  be  requisite,  for  the  almost 
infinite  controversies  which  may  arise  from  dis- 
cussions connected  with  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

I  would  ask,  whether  a  residence  of  three  years 
and  an  half  under  the  governance  of  a  system, 
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at  all  times  liable  to  degenerate  into  form,  is  a 
sufficient  security  to  the  country,  that  we  can 
furnish  it  with  a  succession  of  scholars  and 
theologians,  capable  of  undertaking  this  ardous 
duty?  Or  would  the  University  run  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  disgrace  which  it  must  share,  if 
it  should  continue  to  print  what  it  had  no  longer 
intelligence  to  support  and  explain  ?  If  students 
should  be  ambitious  of  gaining  honours,  they 
have  scarcely  time  enough  to  obtain  them;  if 
they  wish  merely  to  pass  their  examination  with 
credit,  they  have  none  to  spare;  nothing  more 
therefore  than  business  connected  with  the 
Bachelor's  degree  can  be  properly  executed. 

This  business,  though  productive  of  intellect  and 
knowledge  on  a  general  scale,  frequently  embar- 
rasses and  arrests  the  schemes  of  the  lad  of  genius. 
As  the  work  of  genius  is  original,  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  it  is  also  peculiar  to  itself.  Students 
of  this  description,  led  by  a  quick  but  wonderful 
sympathy,  either  attach  themselves  to  some 
older  person  of  congenial  mind,  or  led  by 
the  strong  impulse  of  their  own  powers,  find 
their  way  instinctively  into  the  libraries,  and 
weave  in  solitude  and  self  confidence  the  ground 
work  of  those  brilliant  productions,  which  in  their 
subsequent  life  are  pregnant  with  benefit  to  their 
country,  and  immortality  to  themselves.  The 
biography  of  the  University  furnishes  many  in- 
stances of  this  mode  of  self  tuition ;  these  powers 
cannot  act  under  the  restraint  of  the  Examinations, 
nevertheless  the  regular  discipline  of  the  place  nei- 
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Ither  can  nor  ought  to  be  disturbed  for  these  eccen- 
tric, though  valuable  luminaries.     I  should  wish 
the  residence  enforced,  if  it  were  on  no  other 
r 

account  than  to  give  these  men  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  their  own  bent,  rather  than  to  send 
them  down  in  the  country,  where  their  ambition 
ceases  to  be  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  libra- 
ries, and  objects  connected  with  literature;  where 
their  genius  may  languish,  or,  if  it  should  continue 
active,  may  be  cultivated  independent  of  our 
assistance,  and  probably  in  opposition  to  our 
principles.  I  should  prefer  having  students 
brought  here,  although  they  should  have  no 
compulsory  studies  allotted  them,  to  a  total  ab- 
sence; for  very  many  rather  than  be  idle  would 
find  employment  for  themselves,  and  the  remain- 
der by  collision  with  each  other  would  gain  at 
least  as  much  social  feeling  and  general  know- 
ledge, as  it  would  find  in  other  places. 

I  have  presumed  to  make  these  few  observa- 
tions on  the  diminution  of  residence,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  taken  in  the  same  good  spirit  in 
which  they  are  undoubtedly  made.  I  merely  sup- 
pose, that  the  extensive  consequences  which  I  have 
anticipated  from  the  new  regulations,  may  not  have 
suggested  themselves  to  those  who  made  them. 
I  can  have  no  bias  in  any  direction;  for  after  a 
residence  of  nearly  thirty  years,  I  am  most  pro- 
bably about  to  retire  from  the  University,  sensible 
of  and  grateful  for  the  favours  it  has  conferred  on 
me,  and  anxious  only  that  it  may  retain  that  high 
and  distinguished  rank  which  it  has  hitherto  held, 
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and  which  it  always  must  keep,  unless  it  de- 
stroys its  own  resources.  1  hope  I  shall  be  par- 
doned when  I  say,  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking 
it  does  this  when  it  separates  its  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  influence  of  time,  which  has  hitherto 
been  attended  to  under  all  the  fluctuations  in  the 
modes  of  study,  and  that  the  force  of  our  system 
must  be  weakened  when  we  attempt  to  complete 
our  education  in  less  than  half  the  period  al- 
lowed by  our  Founders,  and  by  the  sanction  of 
antiquity.  Human  laws  may  decree  changes, 
but  experience  will  shew  us  that  nature  remains 
the  same;  that  mind  is  developed,  and  the  facul- 
ties expanded  into  maturity,  by  a  process  to 
which  human  regulations  must  conform. 

I  wish  Time  may  not  teach  us  that  we  are  anti- 
cipating his  operations,  when  we  crowd  our  work 
into  half  the  space  hitherto  allotted  to  it;  that 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  we  shall  form  a  race 
only  superficially  instructed  ;  that  we  shall  pro- 
duce boys  of  a  larger  growth,  rather  than  men ; 
and  that  the  statute  which  diminishes  the  resi- 
dence, will  be  found  to  lessen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  utility,  the  spirit,  and  the  character 
of  the  University. 
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